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PREFACE 

The Association’s Twenty-Second Annual Winter Meeting re- 
flected the members’ growing interest in problem areas outside the 
scope of traditional industrial relations. 

Industrial relations aspects of education and manpower were 
given a major emphasis. President Fred Harbison discussed campus 
revolts in this perspective, and sessions were devoted to the economics 
of education, and collective bargaining in the schools. Manpower 
programs were approached from the standpoints of their impact on 
metropolitan areas, private initiative in their development, and their 
relationship to economic growth. 

New departures were also seen in the sessions devoted to organi- 
zational development and to labor relations in hospitals. And, even 
in the more traditional IRRA concerns with employer and union 
bargaining, emphasis was placed on new goals, approaches and 
strategies. The excellent invited papers also stressed new topics 
and/or methodological approaches. 

We are grateful to Fred Harbison and the local arrangements 
committee for a stimulating and enjoyable program, and to the par- 
ticipants for their cooperation in preparing written versions of their 
oral presentations and discussions. I am especially indebted to 
Betty Gulesserian, the IRRA Executive Assistant, for her invaluable 
help at all stages of the preparation of these Proceedings. 

Gerald G. Somers, Editor 

Madison, Wisconsin 
February 1970 
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THE CAMPUS REVOLT FROM AN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PERSPECTIVE 



Frederick H. Harbison 
Princeton University 



The current upsurge of student power on the nation’s campuses 
bears some striking resemblances to the rise of union power in the 
mass production industries a little over thirty years ago. The initia- 
tion of union-management relations in automobiles, rubber, and “big 
steel” was fraught with violence, occupation of plants and buildings, 
emotional charges and accusations, and gloomy speculation about 
the survival of the American system of private enterprise. Many 
corporation executives shook their heads in dismay, and warned that 
big industry would never be the same if unions were to invade the 
sacred area of managerial prerogatives. They were right; the large 
corporations were changed under the impact of collective bargaining ; 
the approach of American industry to human relationships was drasti- 
cally altered. But industry survived the onslaught of unions; and 
apparently it is stronger, more resourceful, and certainly more socially 
responsible as a consequence. 

Today, there are those who fear that the campus militants will 
destroy the universities and that the universities will never be the 
same. Again, they may be right. But it is quite possible that univer- 
sities will be better institutions in the future as they are forced to 
respond to the pressure of growing student power. This is my central 
thesis. 

^ 

Before coming to grips with the main themes of the analysis, let 
us digress for a moment to examine the role of paternalism in industry 
and on the campus. Now here, for example, is a “statement to em- 
ployees” made by a company in London over a hundred years ago. 
It is a gem. 

“1. This firm has reduced the hours of work, and the clerical 
staff will now only have to be present between the hours of 7 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. on weekdays. 

2. Now that the hours of business have been drastically re- 
duced, the partaking of food is allowed between 11:30 a.m. and 
noon, but work will not, on any account, cease. 

2 
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3. Daily prayers will be held each morning in the main office. 
All members of the clerical staff will be present. 

4. Clothing must be of a sober nature. The clerical staff will 
not disport themselves in raiment of bright colours, nor will they 
wear hose, unless in good repair. 

5. The craving of tobacco, wines or spirits is a human weak- 
ness and, as such, is forbidden to all members of the clerical staff. 

6. No member of the clerical staff may leave the room without 
permission from Mr. Rogers (the supervisor). The calls of nature 
are, however, permitted and, for this purpose, the clerical staff 
may use the garden below the second gate. This area must be 
kept in good order.” 

And after specifying wages for junior boys (up to 11 years), boys 
(11-14 years), and junior clerks, ranging from one to twenty-one 
shillings a week, the notice ends on this extremely hopeful note: 

“The owners recognize the generosity of the New Labour Laws, 
but will expect a great rise in output of work to compensate for 
these near Utopian conditions.” 

Yes, business enterprises at one time did act in loco parentis in 
relation to their employees. As industrial relations specialists, we have 
a pretty good idea of how the employees viewed “these near Utopian 
conditions” as well as the kind of unprintable epithets which they 
must have used to describe “Mr. Rogers.” Today, perhaps, we could 
make similar assumptions about reactions of college students to univer- 
sity regulations prohibiting such things as drinking on the campus, 
limitation of visiting hours for women in men’s dormitories, or 
compulsory chapel attendance. There may be justification for such 
rules but students have a point when they insist that rules governing 
conduct on campus be negotiated with university authorities rather 
than imposed by them. Paternalism has not survived in the climate 
of modern industrial relations, nor is it more likely to prevail in 
university-student relationships, particularly with the present genera- 
tion of youngsters whose inclination is to rebel against their parents 
and to view with suspicion any advice offered by a person over thirty 
years of age. 

♦ ♦ 

It is clear, of course, that rebellion on our campuses today stems 
from issues which go far deeper than rules of student conduct. The 
militant organizations of white and black students are challenging 
the policy-making power of the university establishment (the “trustees- 
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administration-faculty complex” so to speak). They seek control 
over what the university should stand for, what should be taught, and 
who should teach it by pressuring the university establishment 
through protest, confrontation, and other forceful means of exercizing 
power. The newly organized unions in the thirties had somewhat 
similar objectives — a confrontation in the power centers of American 
industry and the limitation of unilateral managerial authority over 
terms and conditions of employment. 

I would not suggest that student-university relations are exactly 
like union-management relations. Students, presumably, are intel- 
lectuals, not horny-handed members of the working class. They are 
only transients in the university, not committed as are workers to 
corporations for their livelihood. Unlike workers, students are really 
consumers (of knowledge and education) rather than producers. 
Universities and corporations have different goals. The corporation 
attempts to maximize profits by selling a product or service ; the 
university strives to maximize the contribution to and extension of 
knowledge. The subject matter for student-university relations and 
union-management relations is thus entirely different. The similar- 
ities lie in power relations — in the organization and management 
of protest, in the challenge to traditional prerogatives, and to some 
degree in the joint machinery for rule making. The workers in the 
thirties and present-day students also share the same suspicions about 
the integrity of the institutions of which they are a part. 

4c * 4c ♦ 

The concern of workers in the thirties was mass unemployment, 
arbitrary control by employers over those who were employed, and 
resentment against an enterprise system which subordinated human 
to materialistic values and which had no program or strategy for 
leading the country out of the great depression. Workers challenged 
the legitimacy of the power wielded by big business, and many had 
specific grievances against their bosses. Those were grim times char- 
acterized by insecurity, frustration, resentment, and despair. The 
future looked very bleak. Although most of the apprehensive masses 
were discouraged and apathetic, there was an activist minority eager 
and ready to rebel. 

4c 4c 4c 4c 

The overriding concern of the students in the sixties starts with 
the Vietnam war. A great many believe that it is an immoral, savage. 
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useless, and unsuccessful adventure. The younger men are all the 
more resentful because they are the ones who are drafted to fight and 
die to extricate the country from a disaster for which they hold the 
nation’s elder statesmen responsible. Some are resentful of the “mili- 
tary-industrial complex’’ which they view as a spreading cancer which 
is destroying the ethical and moral tissue of American society. And 
they believe it is shameful that poverty and hunger persist in the most 
prosperous and affluent of all economies, and that minorities have 
been subjected to oppression and discrimination in what is claimed to 
be the world’s foremost democracy. As Wight Bakke points out in a 
forthcoming book, Students on the March, many young people today 
face a crisis of belief ; they question the legitimacy of the power elites 
and what they stand for and they are frustrated by a feeling of power- 
lessness to change the policies of government or business. But the 
universities are within their reach. 

Only a minority of college and university students have such 
strong feelings of resentment. Some are avid supporters of “the es- 
tablishment.” But there are enough campus militants and potential 
followers to ignite and fuel a rebellion, just as there were enough 
activists and sympathizers to mobilize the revolt of the workers in the 
thirties. 



* 



A crisis of belief, a questioning of legitimacy, resentment against 
authority, and feelings of frustration by themselves do not generate 
rebellion. There must be catalysts — leaders and prime movers — to 
organize protest and direct it against specific targets. According to 
the late Lloyd Fisher, a movement must have its agents who assert 
proprietorship over protest and become in effect “the merchants of 
discontent.” 

In the thirties, the CIO was the instrument of revolt. It fomented 
strikes, won union recognition, and instituted collective bargaining 
with only a handful of activist union members. Today, the student 
rebellions on the campuses are managed by very small groups of 
militants. Some are genuine revolutionists; they would be happy to 
destroy the universities as a first step in a grand liquidation of the 
existing social and economic system. Others would accept, but dras- 
tically reform, the establishment. Their immediate common objective, 
however, is to exert the maximum possible pressure on what they 
call the power structure in the universities. 
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In the thirties the mass production industries were organized by 
men such as John L. Lewis, Walter Reuther, Philip Murray, Sydney 
Hillman, Clinton Golden, and others in the CIO who, in company 
with activists and some leftist militants from the workers’ ranks, 
built the organizations which successfully established the beachheads 
of collective bargaining. This leadership had brains, experience, dedi- 
cation, hnancial resources, and a coherent, unifying objective — to gain 
recognition for unions and thus to regulate management through the 
process of collective bargaining. The strategy was first to foment 
and organize protest, and then after recognition to transform protest 
bodies into negotiating organizations. The CIO leaders had no desire 
to overthrow industry or even to change it drastically; they sought 
rather to wring from it concessions and to acquire control over man- 
agerial decisions relating to wages and conditions of employment. 
They enjoyed the full support of the left, a generally sympathetic pub- 
lic opinion, the active support of the New Deal administration in 
Washington, and much encouragement here and there from friendly 
governors, congressmen, and senators. To achieve their ends they re- 
sorted to protests, strikes, sitdowns, occupation of plants, vilification 
of big business and its leaders, and any other means, fair or foul, to 
bring the captains of industry to their knees. The CIO was involved 
in some very bloody struggles, because the corporations, unlike the 
universities today, were tough, powerful, ruthless, and eager to slug 
it out with their challengers. Throughout the struggle to establish 
collective bargaining, however, the CIO leadership, in organizing pro- 
test, always had a clear idea of what they were for as well as what 
they were against. They achieved their major objective despite power- 
ful, well-organized, and well-heeled opposition. 

S|c * ♦ 

In contrast, today’s campus militants lay more stress on what they 
are against, but have little to say about what they are for. The leaders 
of the SDS, for example, organize protest against ROTC, against re- 
search contracts with the Department of Defense, against the military- 
industrial complex, against the draft and continuation of the Vietnam 
war — and even against the wages paid to painters’ helpers at Harvard. 
They are not seeking recognition for the purpose of bargaining but 
searching for issues upon which to mobilize protest. In some respects, 
therefore, SDS is like the old Knights of Labor. In theory, the 
Knights stood for rebellion against a powerful ownership establish- 
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nient controlling ever larger aggregations of power which were domi- 
nating the political life of the nation. The Knights espoused many 
causes — cooperatives, agrarianism, trade unionism — ^at the same 
time that they wanted to do away with the wage system and make 
every man his own capitalist. As Norman Ware said, “The order was 
a semi-religious crusade, but with fifty-seven varieties of the holy 
grail.” SDS likewise has a mixed bag of objectives and sincerely held 
beliefs. But it tends to leap on its horse and dash off madly in all 
directions. Powered by high-voltage emotionalism rather than by 
experienced leadership and financial resources, SDS splits into pieces 
because of ill-assimilated idealism, fuzzy goals, and a compulsion to 
be militant at any cost. Just as the Knights rose to prominence spec- 
tacularly and declined as suddenly, so may the SDS fade away for 
lack of a stable organization with any coherent program to capture 
the interest of the student masses. 

♦ Jk 

The black student organizations, however, are quite different. 
They are more like trade unions. They admit only blacks to member- 
ship. Their ranks are united in a common awareness of discrimination 
and exploitation. They have an almost made-to-order ideology and a 
solidly based rationale for militancy. And above all they are able to 
agree on fundamental objectives in confronting the universities — for 
example more black teachers, more black students, black studies pro- 
grams, black dormitories, and control over the discipline of black 
students. Quite wisely, they are not anxious to dissipate their energies 
and jeopardize their strategic power base in alliances with the white 
militants. The black student organizations, like SDS, seek to mobilize 
and manage protest, but they are more willing to negotiate and bargain 
with universities over terms. They don’t want to destroy the univer- 
sity; they want it simply to serve better the black interests. They 
are the most united and strongest of the militant campus organizations 
mainly beause they are craft-union like in their strategy. 

On the whole, however, the militant campus organizations are 
weak in comparison with the CIO organizations in the thirties. They 
do not have the sympathy and support of the public and the govern- 
ment which was enjoyed by the CIO. But they have one very impor- 
tant compensating advantage. In comparison with large corporations, 
the universities today are much easier marks for confrontation. 




♦ ♦ * * 
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In the thirties, the CIO was challenging monolithic, authoritarian, 
and powerful corporations. In these corporations the top officers 
could formulate policy and demand its acceptance throughout the 
entire managerial hierarchy. Executive authority was not subject to 
serious challenge by members of the management team. Foremen and 
supervisors were not free to divide the managerial ranks by siding 
with the unionists. In dealing with unions, therefore, the corporations 
could put up a united front and follow a consistent strategy. And if 
that strategy failed — as indeed the attempt to break the CIO did — the 
corporations could pull back, regroup their forces, formulate a new 
strategy for collective bargaining, and be reasonably sure that manage- 
ment up and down the line would at least try to implement it. 

* * * * 

The present-day university is a very different kind of organization. 
It is a structure with comparatively little power at the top (i.e., the 
administrative-trustee level) because in theory at least decisions are 
made by the faculty. In the university, the principle of colleague 
authority rather than executive authority is presumed to prevail. 
However, faculty members, although cherishing their academic pre- 
rogatives and privileges, are primarily concerned with their rights as 
individuals. As one of my colleagues put it, they behave like a bunch 
of free-wheeling entrepreneurs in a sort of “Friedman-t3rpe state.” 
Thus, when confronted with the exercise of student power, the po- 
sition of the faculty is unpredictable and often uncontrollable. Some 
members, alarmed by the prospect of student encroachment on their 
prerogatives in the areas of research or teaching, become academic 
“Tom Girdlers.” Others are sympathetic to the demands of the mili- 
tants, and many more simply get queasy as they are tossed up and 
down in the waves of uncertainty. Moreover, faculty members are 
easily swayed by events in a confrontation — such as police actions, the 
carr3dng of guns by students, threatening speeches or emotional 
appeals to lofty, but sometimes irrelevant, principles. 

When confronted by campus militants, therefore, the university 
is not able to present a united front until it builds a consensus. And 
this is a difficult and time-consuming process. Concensus cannot be 
built from the top down. The administration cannot speak for the 
faculty, and the faculty as such cannot speak for all its members. The 
militants can always find among the faculty ranks some sympathetic, 
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eager, and vocal allies. Thus, in attacking the university establish- 
ment, the militants have their agents within it. 

♦ 2 *! ♦ 

The impact of the CIO drive on the mass production industries 
was dramatic and far-reaching. The first response of industry to this 
pressure was the creation of employee representation plans, more 
commonly called company unions by their detractors. The purpose of 
these management-initiated plants was twofold: first, to open better 
channels of communication with employees and to provide a means 
whereby, through elected representatives, they could advise manage- 
ment on matters pertaining to wages, employment, and grievances; 
and second, to shortcircuit the unionization drive of the CIO mili- 
tants. The employee representation idea was thus a technique to give 
the great silent majority of workers a “piece of the action” on man- 
agement’s terms. Most labor economists branded this response as a 
pure and simple union-busting effort by the companies which at that 
time had a reputation for combatting organized labor with police, 
spies, and discharge of union sympathizers and agitators. Yet, in 
coihparison with previously prevailing practices, this kind of joint ma- 
chinery was a tremendous step forward in management-employee 
relations. The employee representation plans exposed the vast com- 
munication gaps between top management, supervisors, and workers. 
They led to the recognition of industrial relations as a top management 
function at the vice-presidential level. They forced the captains of 
industry to pay more attention to human values in the management 
of enterprises. And, perhaps even more important, they taught work- 
ers their first lessons on how to put their employers in a “squeeze- 
box.” 

As you will remember, the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
(SWOC) brought U.S. Steel to its knees by capturing its company 
unions. Clinton Golden of SWOC was able to win over to the CIO 
large numbers of the employee representatives in the Carnegie-Illinois 
plants. He even put many of them on his payroll. These representa- 
tives then in effect became a CIA within the plants who, under Gold- 
en’s Machiavellian guidance, kept “biting at the heels” of manj^ement 
for concession after concession. Indeed, in many plants the employee 
representatives were able virtually to immobilize management by in- 
volving superintendents and foremen in continuous marathon meet- 
ings. It was the seizure of the company unions, in my view, which 
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was the major reason for the U.S. Steei decision to capitulate to the 
CIO, for at the time of the famous Taylor-Lewis Peace Pact which 
resulted in the first collective bargaining contract, SWOC had only 
a handful of card-carrying union members in ail of Big Steel. 

The employee representation plans collapsed even more speedily 
than they had been instituted. Those that were not captured became 
illegal when the Wagner Act was held constitutional in 1937. Formal 
collective bargaining under union contracts replaced the company 
unions. 

The mass production industries have been humanized by collective 
bargaining. Wages and working conditions have been subject to joint 
determination by management and unions. Collective agreements 
have established the framework for a system of industrial jurispru- 
dence. But, in most cases, management has retained its essential 
functions — to decide what it will produce, to determine prices and 
allocate profits, to introduce new processes and machinery, and to 
select and direct its working forces. It has struggled with varying 
degrees of success to maintain its control over the setting and enforce- 
ment of production standards. The corporations have not turned over 
management to the workers. On balance, collective bargaining has 
greatly strengthened American industry. 

4c * * >l< 

It is too early, perhaps, to assess the impact of student activism on 
the university. An initial response is the establishment of joint ma- 
chinery of all kinds to “restructure” university decision-making pro- 
cesses. Students are now serving on every conceivable kind of joint 
committee at the department and university-wide levels. They are 
being brought in on everything from campus life and curriculum re- 
form to university real estate operations, fund raising, and investment 
of endowment funds. There appears to be no limit to appropriate 
areas for their involvement. On the whole, this is constructive. It 
will give members of the faculty, administration, and trustees a 
clearer understanding of student interests, aspirations, frustrations, 
and grievances. Communications, which in most cases have been in 
bad repair, may be improved. The traditions, organization, ideals, 
and purposes of the university will be subjected to critical review; 
“the relevance” of teaching and research may be re-examined. In 
short, the basic role of the university in America will be questioned, 
debated, challenged, and in some cases altered thereby. The process 
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will not always be harmonious. Faculty, administration, and trustees 
will find themselves involved in endless debates and prolonged 
meetings. 

The objective of the new joint machinery on the campuses is to 
achieve a better accommodation of interests of students, faculty, ad- 
ministration, and trustees. The hope is that it will build understanding 
and lead to greater consensus on the legitimacy of the university’s 
role in society. The machinery is also designed as a sort of lightning 
rod to arrest campus revolts. In industry, the company unions and 
later collective bargaining have indeed grounded the forces of revolu- 
tionary change. Unions and workers, through a process of ant^onis- 
tic cooperation, have become stalwart defenders of the industrial 
establishment. The crucial question is whether joint machinery can 
handle power relations on the campus as well as it did in industry. 

In reality, however, the creation of joint machinery offers no 
panacea for unrest on the campus. And it would be foolish to assume 
that it will deactivate militant student groups. Conceivably, the cam- 
pus militants with the support of allies on the faculty could capture 
the new joint machinery. This is possible, but unlikely. The SDS- 
type militants more probably will refuse to participate in joint ma- 
chinery for fear of being co-opted by the establishment. They may 
prefer to operate as an outside protest organization to confront the 
establishment with their “non-negotiable demands.” The black stu- 
dent militants, likewise, have more to gain by direct action rather than 
participation as a minority in university-wide joint machinery. Op- 
erating like trade unionists, they have a bargaining advantage because 
the universities are both reluctant and afraid to take stands against 
them — reluctant because of conscience and humanitarian concern, and 
afraid because they might be labelled as “racist” by student groups 
which they want to attract to the campus. 

The operation of the joint machinery in itself also poses thorny 
issues. What constitutes student participation? Does it assume con- 
sultation or co-determination, and in what areas will the faculty and 
administration seek to retain unilateral authority ? The issue of man- 
agerial rights vs. union control lies at the core of collective bargaining 
relationships. Similarly, the dividing line between faculty and admin- 
istration prerogatives vs. student control over decision-making will 
be the basic issue in university-student relations no matter what kind 
of joint machinery is established or how carefully its constitution is 
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drafted. An examination of a few current issues may make this 
point clear. 

The rules of conduct governing campus life is an appropriate area 
for joint negotiation. For example, the trustee-administration-faculty 
forces will find it difficult to retain exclusive proprietorship over rule- 
making on matters such as visiting hours in dormitories, drinking, 
drug use, or formulation and administration of disciplinary proce- 
dures. Likewise, student groups will certainly command a greater 
voice in determination of curriculum, grading systems, and examina- 
tion procedures. Faculty members appear willing to take a lot of advice 
from the consumers of education on such matters, and this may be 
tantamount in many cases to co-determination. 

Student participation in the selection, promotion, and tenure of 
faculty members, however, is a different matter. Here faculties may 
welcome the opinions, but certainly not the votes, of students. To 
paraphrase Professor J. H. Hexter, students are unlikely to achieve 
any power in deciding on the selection and academic advancement of 
their teachers, for this would undermine the vested interests of the 
professoriate. And as he says “while some professors are momentarily 
foolish enough to court popularity by uttering sweet nothings about 
taking counsel with students on the merits of faculty members, the 
corporate professoriate is not going to surrender lightly such power 
as it has.” * 

Similarly, faculties may be expected to hold the line on student 
participation in designation of appropriate areas for research. Today, 
for example, many campus militants are indignant about war-related 
research, and are pressing for termination of research contracts with 
the Department of Defense. In this area, SDS groups recently made 
a break-through and also hit a stone wall. For example, their protest 
did lead to the abolition of university sponsorship of the Institute for 
Defense Analysis (IDA). The faculties of the sponsoring universities, 
after careful soul searching, were forced to conclude that, although 
individual members of the faculty or administration could sponsor and 
participate in the affairs of IDA, it would be inappropriate for the 
university, as an institution, to imply the endorsement of all members 
of the university community through such sponsorship. However, 
when some of the same students today demand that a university as an 



♦J. H. Hexter, “Publish or Perish— A Defense,” The Public Interest, Fall 
1969, p. 67. 
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institution terminate all war research activity, they are challenging the 
rights of individual faculty members to choose and carry out their own 
research projects. Here they face the stone wall. Faculty members 
are likely to unite against any student encroachment on their pre- 
rogatives with respect to research. In a parallel situation in collective 
bargaining, management flatly rejects any attempt by the union to 
determine what products a company shall produce or how to produce 
them. 

The development of Afro-American studies is, perhaps, a special 
case. Universities are quite receptive to setting up such programs. 
But the attempt by some militant black groups to assert their pro- 
prietorship over the selection of faculty, determination of curriculum, 
and admission of students flies in the face of traditional faculty 
prerogatives. Because of the strength, cohesiveness, and bargaining 
power of the black student groups, major concessions are being made 
in some universities. Nevertheless, the extension here of the areas of 
joint determination may lead to the erosion of faculty prerogatives in 
many other areas at well. 

Another controversial area is admissions policy. The black groups 
quite rightly want to alter admission criteria to allow for entry of 
more blacks, Puerto Ricans, and other minorities. (A similar case in 
collective bargaining is hiring standards for employees.) Here the 
blacks are in good position to press their bargaining advantage. Most 
universities are already giving preference in admission to qualified 
blacks over equally qualified whites, and a few have already gone 
even further to adjust their qualification standards for non-whites. 

Another example of power controversy is the area of extra-aca- 
demic policies of the university, such as holdings of real estate in 
university neighborhoods, personnel policy governing non-academic 
employees, and university investment practices. Here students play 
the role of moral crusaders rather than consumers of education. But 
university administrators, although forced to listen to their demands, 
may be expected to offer stiff resistance to formal co-determination in 
this area of decision-making which is so vital to the financial support 
of the institution. Accommodation will be difficult to achieve. 

Finally, there is the issue of disciplinary action against students 
who occupy buildings or in other ways physically obstruct university 
activities. No university can long survive if it continues to surrender 
to coercion of this kind. As General Motors discovered many years 
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ago, a policy of being “tough, but fair” on disciplinary matters is 
essential for stable union-management relations. Universities, like- 
wise, will have to take a firm stand on discipline to maintain their 
integrity in the face of campus revolts, and this in the final analysis 
will depend on whether the faculties will have the backbone to present 
a united front. 

* * if t 

I have deliberately overemphasized in this paper the similarities 
between student-university and employee-management relations. In 
many areas there are really no parallels between the two. The simi- 
larities are mainly in power relationships— ovg2imz^6. labor vs. the 
corporation and organized student militants vs. the university estab- 
lishment. I have been concerned primarily with the responses of in- 
dustry and the university to union and militant student pressure. The 
righteousness of student demands and the justification of the univer- 
sity response lie beyond the scope of this paper, and certainly should 
be evaluated in terms of moral criteria. 

Yet, if this comparison of power relationships has any validity, 
universities may emerge as stronger, more sensitive, more relevant, 
more vital, albeit more troubled institutions in a rapidly changing 
society. In America, establishments, whether they be business enter- 
prises, trade unions, or governments, seem to work best under the 
challenge of pressure and there is every reason to expect a construc- 
tive response by university establishments to the pressures generated 
by the student revolts. The relationships whether characterized by 
armed truce, working harmony, or mutual cooperation, can lead to 
greater consensus by students, faculty, administration, and trustees on 
the legitimacy and the mission of the university in American life. 
Nevertheless, it would be unrealistic to assume that universities will 
emerge unscathed from past, present, and future campus crises. Some 
temporary harm and even permanent damage may result. But on 
balance, the benefits ought to greatly outweigh the costs. 

My conclusion is almost blindingly obvious. The perspective of 
industrial relations is useful in the analysis of many broad social, 
political, and economic problems. More research on student-university 
relations by industrial relations specialists would be fruitful. Before 
us lies a vast, exciting, and dynamic area for future inquiry. 
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The manpower programs of the 1960’s — programs designed to 
enhance the employability and earnings of various disadvantaged 
groups in the society — have multiplied into an interdependent but 
amorphous complex in cities throughout the land. With funds se- 
verely limited relative to the serious employment handicaps, eradi- 
cation of which is the objective of all the programs, evaluation is 
needed to ascertain that the scarce dollars are spent as efficiently 
as possible. The important question is not, “Which manpower pro- 
gram has been most cost effective in achieving its objectives ?” It is, 
“What combination of manpower services can make the greatest 
contribution, within given budgets, to alleviating the employment 
problems of the disadvantaged?” Efficient delivery of those services 
then becomes the task at hand. 

But manpower programs and services do more than contribute 
or fail to contribute to the employment and earnings of the enrollees. 
They both absorb and create experienced staff personnel with con- 
sequences for other public and private efforts using similar personnel. 
Participation in the programs inevitably affects the attitudes and 
services of public agencies serving the poor, both existing and new. 
If one is to know the real worth of the manpower programs, he 
must measure the total net impact on the community. 

However, communities affect programs as well as vice versa. 
Each program was introduced into an existing economic, political, 
and social environment which strongly influenced the nature of 
the programs and in part predetermined their relative success or 
failure. Problems and circumstances also differ among communities 
and may require a different set of programs, services, or policies. 
Given these considerations, the group of us on this program, several 
of whom had participated in manpower programs at the federal 
level, resolved to learn more about the total impact and interrelations 
of all manpower programs at the local level. The Office of Evalua- 
tion of the Manpower Administration in the U.S. Department of 
Labor provided the financial support for an evaluation of all Labor 
Department-funded manpower programs in three metropolitan 
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areas. The intent was to answer two questions: (1) “What was 
the total net impact of the whole complex of programs in each com- 
munity?’’ In other words, “In what way do these communities 
differ today from what their condition would have been had there 
never been any manpower programs?” (2) “In what ways have 
the differing economic, political, and social environments required 
differing policies or influenced the relative success or failure of the 
programs ?” 

In order to make the test as instructive as possible, three metro- 
politan areas of widely differing characteristics were chosen. Pro- 
gressing from the simple to the complex, Denver was selected as a 
medium-sized city of consolidated political structure without repu- 
tation for overwhelming social and economic problems. Boston was 
chosen as a larger city with a long history of action on the man- 
power front but with its target areas essentially within a single 
political entity. The San Francisco Bay Area was selected as the 
most complex situation of multiple political jurisdictions encom- 
passing a number of overlapping labor markets, having experienced 
“ghetto” riots, and been the site of large expenditures of manpower 
funds. 

This session is an interim report on that on-going project. 
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After fifteen months study of the manpower programs operating 
in the urban core of the San Francisco-Oakland Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area — the densely populated shores of the bay in 
San Francisco, Alameda, and Contra Costa Counties — the authors 
of this paper have come to some fairly firm conclusions about man- 
power delivery systems. 

Before discussing them, however, a word ought to be said about 
the complexity of the geographical area studied. It embraces fifteen 
cities that abut on each other, the jurisdictions in whole or in part 
of five community action agencies, two skills centers, and three model 
cities, concentrated employment, and work incentive programs. 

Its population of ethnic minorities is equally complex. Special 
studies in 1966 of San Francisco, Oakland, and Richmond estimated 
the combined population of these key cities at 1,171,390 persons, of 
whom 339,118 were non-white, including 238,320 Negroes and more 
than 60,000 Orientals. Moreover, the white population included more 
than 105,000 persons with Spanish surnames. Important communities 
that were not included in the studies of 1966 were the Berkeley- 
Emeryville area with an estimated population in 1967 of 130,500 
persons, 26 per cent of whom would have been non-white according 
to the 1960 census; Eden Township with a population in 1960 of 
283,100 persons, including 27,744 with Spanish surnames, 1,699 
Negroes, and 3,397 Orientals; and North Richmond, an unincor- 
porated area with an estimated population in 1966 of 4,500 persons, 
99 per cent of whom were black. There are in the area sizeable com- 
munities of Negroes, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, American Indians, 
^Mexicans, and Central and South Americans.' 



*The research from which this paper is drawn was performed under 
contract with the Office of Evaluation, Manpower Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. That office assumes no responsibility for the conclusions 
reached. 

^ California Manpower Coordinating Committee, The California Coopera- 
tive Manpower Plan for Fiscal Year 1969, pp. 196-205, 244-247, 389-391, and 
SOO-S04. 
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